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72 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

A Pueblo Rabbit-Hunt (vol. viii. p. 324. — The account of a " Pueblo 
Rabbit-Hunt," reprinted in the Journal, No. XXXI., from the "New York 
Post," is hardly of modern enlightenment. The Pueblo rabbit-hunts are 
not " in September ; " nor are they " conducted by the shaman ; " nor are 
" myriads of prayer-sticks " planted ; nor are the hunt-fetiches carved to 
represent any part of a rabbit ; nor is the estufa a " church ; " nor are women 
shut out from the estufa ; nor do the hunters ever " divide into groups ; " 
nor does any Pueblo town have "gates." There are many similar blun- 
ders in the article, which does not at all perceive either the spirit or the 
methods of the hunt. 

Charles F. Lummis. 

Skulls of Horses used as Charms. — On the road from Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., to Bear Creek, formerly stood an old farmhouse that had nailed on 
it three or four skulls of horses. Across the road stood a house which 
showed no skulls. My friend's curiosity being excited, he set out to inves- 
tigate the why and wherefore of the exhibition. At last he was informed 
by an acquaintance of the family that the former owner of the house had 
lived in constant warfare with his kith and kin, and after a particularly 
angry quarrel disappeared, as has often before happened, so that his return 
was expected. But after a time the well of the barn became offensive, and 
when it was cleared was found to contain the body of the owner of the 
house. To keep his ghost from crossing the road, skulls of horses had 
been nailed to three ends or sides of the dwelling. These people were 
Germans. 

Can any one tell me whether skulls are used as amulets against the evil 
eye, as are hands with index and little finger extended ? T. 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Boston Branch. — May 17, 1895. The annual meeting of the Boston 
Branch (postponed from April) was held at the house of Mr. W. B. Kehew, 
317 Beacon St., Prof. F. W. Putnam presiding. 

The records of the last meeting, and of the Secretary and Treasurer for 
the past year were read and approved. The nominating committee pre- 
sented the names of the following officers, whom the members present 
elected by ballot : President, Prof. F. W. Putnam ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
Dana Estes, Dr. J. W. Fewkes ; Treasurer, Mr. Montague Chamberlain ; 
Secretary, Miss Helen Leah Reed ; Members of the Council, Mrs. J. N. 
LeBrun, Mrs. W. B. Kehew, Miss Cornelia Horsford, Miss A. M. Alger, 
Mr. W. W. Newell, Mr. S. R. Tisdale. The paper was by Mr. Montague 
Chamberlain on "The Abnaki Indians of New England." The Abnakis 
once occupied the entire territory bounded by the St. John and the Con- 
necticut rivers. They themselves have a tradition that they came from the 
West, and some of them believe the Ojibways their ancestors. Close sim- 
ilarity has been observed between Ojibway and Abnaki dialects. Their 
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legends introduce, besides their deities, numerous other personages pos- 
sessed of superhuman power, as well as heroic birds and mammals. At the 
close of the paper, Mr. W. W. Brown of Calais, who like Mr. Chamberlain 
is well acquainted with the Abnakis, gave an account of their habits and 
customs. 

November. Prof, and Mrs. F. W. Putnam entertained the Boston and 
Cambridge branches November 15 at a joint meeting held in the Peabody 
Museum. Prof. Putnam presided and introduced the speaker, Capt. John 
G. Bourke, Third Cavalry, U. S. A., whose subject was " Notes on some 
Arabic Survivals in the Language and Folk-Usage of the Rio Grande 
Valley." 

December. Mr. Henry G. Bryant, of Philadelphia, commander of the 
Peary auxiliary relief expedition of 1894, addressed the Boston Branch at 
its meeting in the Grundmann Studios, December 13, at 8 p. m. In Prof. 
Putnam's absence, Mr. Montague Chamberlain presided. His subject was 
"The Characteristics of the Most Northern Eskimos." Cape York, Mr. 
Bryant said, marks the boundary of the habitat of the most northern 
Eskimos. It is hard to find the genuine Eskimo type in the south of 
Greenland. For the southern Eskimos have deteriorated through Danish 
influence, and by the use of tobacco and coffee. The northern Eskimos 
— only 250 in number — are honest and hospitable, and have all the vir- 
tues of primitive savages. To a certain extent they are communistic, and 
they cherish many superstitions. Mr. Bryant's lecture was illustrated with 
stereopticon views of arctic scenery. At its close Mr. Vorss, Mr. Clarke, 
and Mr. Entriken, members of the Peary expedition, contributed interesting 
stories of Eskimo folk-life — the result of personal observation, and not yet 
published. 

January. Mrs. J. B. Case, 468 Beacon St., entertained the Boston 
Branch at its regular meeting, January 17, at 8 p. m. Prof. F. W. Putnam 
presided, introducing Mr. H. E. Krehbiel of New York, the speaker of the 
evening. Mr. Krehbiel spoke on " Folk-Song in America," his subject 
being well illustrated by songs sung by Mrs. J. Emory Tippett and Miss 
Louise Rollwagen. The study of folk-lore texts, said Mr. Krehbiel, is only 
a half study. To know the whole story one must have the music. The 
words, however, are more truthful in folk-song than in artistic poetry. Feel- 
ings are muscular stimuli. This explains the inherent truthfulness of peo- 
ple's songs. Until a people have a national character they are not likely 
to create spontaneously characteristic music. The folk-song of the blacks 
of the South is a native product, influenced by the social and geographical 
institutions of the South. But it has melodic and rhythmic qualities which 
doubtless came from Africa. It has an unmistakable minor note. The old 
slave is the mouth-piece of his people. Satire, such as abounds in negro 
folk-songs, is not found in the folk-songs of Europe. Mr. Krehbiel gave 
some interesting examples of the coonjars collected in the West Indies by 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn and found also in our Southern States. 

Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 
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Montreal Branch. — October 14, 1895. The first meeting of the sea- 
son of the Montreal Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society took place 
at the house of Mrs. Robert Reid, 57 Union Avenue. The Hon. Presi- 
dent, Professor Penhallow in the chair. 

After the routine business had been transacted, Mr. T. Henry Carter 
read a paper on " Lake Nominaugue and its Legends." Mr. Carter's 
paper was divided into two portions. The intervals were enlivened by 
songs by Miss Costigan and instrumental music by Miss Reid. 

Mr. W. D. Lighthall added some interesting particulars concerning the 
religion, customs, and superstitious beliefs of the Algonquin Indians inhab- 
iting this locality. 

Professor Penhallow pointed out that Mr. Carter's paper contained 
exactly the sort of material that was required by this Society. This country 
is likely soon to be settled by a fanning population, the railway being 
expected to extend to the St. Ignace, on the side of Lake Nominaugue, 
next season. The relics of these Indians are fast disappearing, and unless 
some effort is made to collect them they are fated to fade into oblivion. 

Names of seven new members were announced as joining the Society. 
After music, conversation, and refreshments, the meeting adjourned. 

December 12. The third meeting was held at the house of Mrs. S. C. 
Stevenson, 73 Mansfield St. Mr. Henry Mott read a paper on " Medical 
Folk-Lore." The speaker dealt with the subject of popular medicine, fol- 
lowing the course of gradually diminishing faith from Galen to the present 
day. 

January. The fourth annual meeting of the Montreal Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society took place at the house of Professor Penhal- 
low, 215 Milton St. Mr. Y. W. Fortier occupied the chair. The Treasurer, 
Mr. Boissevain, read the financial statement for the year, which was satisfac- 
tory. The Secretary's report showed that the Society had seventy-eight 
members, of whom fourteen were corresponding members, and had gained 
an addition of seventeen during last year. It was decided that a prize of 
$25.00 should be offered for the best paper on Canadian folk-lore to be 
submitted to the Society during the coming year. The committee formed 
to take general charge of these papers consisted of Mr. W. D. Lighthall, 
convener, Mr. John Reade, Mr. Mott, Miss Derrick, B. A., Miss Blanche 
Macdonell. The election of officers took place with the following result : 
Honorary President, Professor Penhallow ; President, Mr. Boissevain ; First 
Vice-President, Mrs. Robert Reid ; Second Vice-President, Mr. McLarin ; 
Secretary, Miss Derrick, B. A.; Treasurer, Mr. Muloch ; Ladies' Committee : 
Miss Blanche Macdonell, convener, Mrs. Boissevain, Mrs. Deacon, Mrs. 
Stroud, Miss Derrick. 

Blanche L. Macdonell, Secretary. 

Cambridge Branch. — May 7, 1895. The meeting was held at the 
house of Mrs. J. W. Bigelow, 1 1 Chauncy Street, the President, Mr. Scho- 
field, in the chair. 

Prof. Arthur R Marsh of Harvard University treated of "The Popular 
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Epic," tracing the history of the development of the chansons de geste 
from their early German origin, as songs of valor which were sung after 
dinner and to incite men to battle, through the sixth century, when the 
singers of these chansons became popular, and began to neglect historical 
accuracy ; and finally to their first publication in France during the eleventh 
century. 

Professor Marsh considered that in every people that tries to write epic 
poetry these singers are matched. It is known that they existed in Ho- 
meric times, and it seems probable that, by much the same process of 
growth as the chansons de geste, the Odyssey and the Iliad were brought 
into existence. 

As this was the annual meeting, officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows : President, Dr. Alfred C. Garrett ; Vice-President, Miss Helen 
Child ; Secretary, Mr. Merritt Lyndon Fernald ; Treasurer, Mr. E. Kennard 
Rand ; Executive Committee, Miss Sarah Yerxa, Miss Miriam Thayer, 
Mr. Reginald A. Daly. 

June 4, 1895. The Branch met at the house of Mrs. J. B. Warner, 153 
Brattle Street. Mr. Montague Chamberlain spoke upon the Abnaki Indians, 
showing that they are probably descended from the Ojibways, and discuss- 
ing Abnaki customs and methods of thought. 

November 15, 1895. A joint meeting of the Boston and Cambridge 
branches was held at the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. Prof. 
F. W. Putnam, as President of the Boston Branch, introduced Capt. J. W. 
Bourke, who read a paper entitled " Some Arabic Survivals in the Language 
and Folk-Usages of the Rio Grande." Dr. A. C. Garrett, President of the 
Cambridge Branch, presided. 

December 3. The monthly meeting was held at the home of Miss 
Thayer, 67 Sparks Street. In opening the meeting, Dr. Garrett suggested 
a plan which had been discussed by the Council, of having the consecutive 
meetings more closely related than heretofore. 

Mr. Michitaro Hisa read the story of " The Pool of Hoshikuma," a type 
of the folk-tales still abounding in remote parts of Japan. 

M. L. Fernald, Secretary. 
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BOOKS. 

Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen KOste Amerikas. Von 
Franz Boas. (Sonder-Abdruck aus den Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft fur Anthropologic, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte. 1891- 
1895.) Berlin : A. Asher & Co. 1895. Pp. 363. 

This collection, which has been for several years in process of publica- 
tion, is, in regard to the study of myth, the most important contribution 
made during the five years of its issue. While English and French folk- 
lorists have been amusing themselves with comparing the merits of expla- 



